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Concentration of Corporate Wealth 


Interesting data on the ten largest corporations in the 
United States are given by Stuart Chase, economist, in 
the New York Times for March 27, These ten corpora- 
tions have reached the billion dollar mark either in the 
value of their total assets or in the market value of their 
securities. Several reach the billion dollar mark also in 
the value of their physical properties, gross sales or reve- 
nues. “These ten corporations control some $15,000,000,- 
000 of assets, or more than 5 per cent of the total private 
wealth of the country. Their gross sales and revenues 
approach $6,000,000,000 a year; their net profits aggre- 
gate more than $800,000,000; they pay out nearly $400,- 
000,000 in dividends to more than a million stockholders, 

d on their payrolls are 1,500,000 men and women— 

bout 4 per cent of the entire labor force of the United 

tates.” The ten companies graded according to their 
total assets are listed below: 
arket Value 


Total Assets © of Securities Net Profit 
$2,446,000,000 $1,779,000,000 $117,000,000 
2,147,000,000 1,565,000,000 36,000,000 
1,819,000,000 
1,646,000,000 
1,449,000,000 
1,369,000,000 
1,140,000,000 
1,071,000,000 

915,000,000 

800,000,000 


U. S. Steel Corporation 
Southern Pacific R.R. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. 

N. Y. Central Railroad 
Standard Oil of N. J. 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R.R... 
General Motors Corp. 

Ford Motor Company 


1,184,000,000 62,000,000 
2,066,000,000 107,000,000 
1,251,000,000 49,000,000 
1,072,000,000 _—11,000,000 

869,000,000 38,000,000 

792,000,000 46,000,000 
1,521,000,000 180,000,000 
1,000,000,000 100,000,000 


It is interesting to note that five of these companies are 
railroads and five are industrial. The great earning power 
of certain industrial companies accounts for the fact that 
the market value of their securities is so much greater 
than their total assets. 

Railroads have a larger proportion of assets invested 
in plant and equipment than have industrial companies. 
The sales of the latter are not much below assets while 
the revenues of the railroads are much below assets. Mr. 
Chase points out that the industrial companies earn much 
larger profits than the railroads. He attributes this to the 
control exercised over the railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The telephone company pays 
the largest dividends. It has also the largest number of 
stockholders (362,000) while the Ford Motor Company 
has only 3. The railroads have a much heavier funded 

bt than have the industrial companies. 

t is true, of course, that this concentration of corporate 
wealth goes hand in hand with a wide distribution of 
securities. However, the tendency here reflected is clearly 
toward concentration of control and toward making the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole dependent upon fewer 
units of industry and business. 


Controversies Over Representation 


An element in American politics which has been re- 
ceiving considerable attention during recent years is the 
conflict between the rural and urban populations over 
reapportionment of representation, now that the urban 
groups outnumber the rural. The controversy has a na- 
tional aspect and is also agitating some of the states. 


Our Constitution apparently provides for reapportion- 
ment of the House of Representatives after each decennial 


-census, but Congress has failed to make any reapportion- 


ment since the census of 1920. This has been due to 
resistance from some of the agricultural states, which 
would lose representatives and want to stave off the 
day when that takes place. They also hesitate to vote 
for reapportionment because most of the gains in repre- 
sentation would be made by the larger cities. Discussing 
this matter, Stuart O. Blyth, a staff writer for the Country 
Gentleman, says in the March number: “This means that 
rural America must pit its superiority in area against the 
superiority in numbers of the cities, and apparently, if 
any sort of legislative balance is to be maintained, must 
demand, and obtain, tacit recognition of area in the make- 
up of legislative bodies.” 

In California the matter was recently submitted to the 
voters by referendum. An influential group of citizens 
in Los Angeles put forward a plan for continuous reap- 
portioning of both houses of the state legislature accord- 
ing to population changes. The rural sections, fearful 
that the larger cities would dominate in state affairs, 
advocated a plan whereby the membership of the state 
senate will be determined on an “area” basis and the 
membership of the lower house will be changed according 
to population shifts. It provides that the forty senators 
of the state shall be divided among the fifty-eight coun- 
ties, no county to have more than one senator and no 
senatorial district to embrace more than three counties. 
The idea is really borrowed from the federal method of 
electing senators. The voters adopted the plan advocated 
by the rural districts. This means that the urban counties 
will control the assembly and the rural counties the senate. 
The arrangement apparently satisfies the rural leaders and 
tends toward occupational representation, while its op- 
ponents allege that deadlocks will result, that class con- 
flicts will be intensified, whereas true representative 
government means that people shall have representation 
solely in proportion to their numbers. 
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Child Workers’ Compensation 


The need for special compensation provisions for chil- 
dren injured in industrial accidents is brought out in 
Children’s Compensation for Industrial Injuries by Flor- 
ence Kelley and Dorothy W. Myers, published by the 
National Consumers’ League (New York City). In 
addition to the 5 states without compensation laws (see 
INFORMATION SERVICE for April 9, 1927), 16 states allow 
no compensation for minors who are injured while they 
are illegally employed. In Pennsylvania, in 1923, 8.5 per 
cent of the minors under 18 who were injured in indus- 
trial accidents were illegally employed. Such illegal em- 
ployment includes both those employed in prohibited 
occupations, and those employed without the working 
permits required by the law. The authors cite a case in 
Pennsylvania where three children were injured and a 
fourth killed. The employer was fined $30. 

This failure to provide for minors puts a premium on 
their illegal employment since the employer is virtually 
exempt from penalty if an illegally employed minor is 
killed or injured. New York and New Jersey, on the 
other hand, provide double compensation if illegally em- 
ployed minors are injured, while Wisconsin requires 
treble compensation if the injured minors were working 
in prohibited occupations and double if they were working 
at legal tasks but without permits. These penalties must 
be paid in cash at the time of the award. Wisconsin’s 
experience for nine years indicates that this is the most 
effective, way to secure obedience of the child labor laws. 
During the first year of the administration of the present 
law in New York state 4.3 per cent of the minors receiv- 
ing compensation awards were given double compensation. 

Another important element in safeguarding working 
children is birth registration. There are still 13 states 
which do not require the registration of births. Children 
whose births have not been registered find it difficult to 
provide the proof of age required for working papers. 
Unregistered children find it difficult to prove their age 
and consequently are in double danger of losing their 
compensation. 

Most states pay compensation to the permanently par- 
tially disabled for not more than 10 years. In such cases 
the compensation of a child injured at 15 or 16 stops 
without regard for his ability to make a living. In addi- 
tion, payment stops at the period when the child would 
normally be at the height of his earning power. Com- 
pensation based on wages is too low in the case of injured 
children. In 21 states injuries to minors are not recorded 
separately. Minors cannot be properly safeguarded, the 
authors believe, unless such records are available. 


Labor Movement in China 


A timely discussion of the labor movement in China by 
Ta Chen, a Chinese economist, appears in International 
Labor Review for March. Although it was written be- 
fore the recent developments in China, it presents a sig- 
nificant account of this phase of the Chinese revolution. 

The labor movement in China has developed almost 
entirely since 1919. The student movement, the literary 
renaissance and the emancipation of women have all 
helped to make possible the growing class consciousness. 

The craft union is the most common form of labor 
organization in China, because, Mr. Chen explains, it is 
more like the guild system, formerly characteristic of 
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Chinese industry. The industrial union is growing in 
favor in some industries. The general labor union (or- 
ganized without regard to industry, trade or skill) is hg 
least popular. 

Three tendencies in labor organization are represented 
in the Chinese labor movement; belief in political organi- 
zation; communism; and a belief that labor should carry 
on its struggle alone without help from either radicals or 
politicians. Several national labor conferences have been 
held. Following the second conference in 1925, it was 
decided to organize a General Labor Union of China, 
which would correspond roughly to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Mr. Chen sees some definite trends in Chinese industry. 
Wages are rising because of the rise in prices, the de- 
preciation of the currency and strikes for higher wages. 
The old contract system, under which foreign firms se- 
cured their workers through a contractor, is being given 
up. Very little progress has been made so far in the 
reduction of hours or the improvement of working con- 
ditions. Efforts have been made by different groups to 
have labor laws enacted. After the seamen’s strike in 
Hongkong in 1922, the Canton government adopted laws 
legalizing strikes. Provisional regulations were issued by 
the Peking government in 1923. In 1924, trade union 
regulations were promulgated by the Canton government 
which recognized the legal existence of trade unions and 
gave them freedom of speech and the press, the right of 
collective bargaining, the right to strike, and guaranteed 
the security of their property. New regulations govern- 
ing trade unions were drafted by the Peking government 
in 1926. 

Since the Shanghai incident, in 1925, there have bee 
many more strikes and much more interest in labor legis- 
lation. Strikes in China are due more often to economic 
causes than to any other. The Shanghai incident, how- 
ever, followed a striké due to racial, social and political 
causes as well as economic. Many sympathetic strikes 
were carried on all over China as a result of it. 

Chinese labor has not made any persistent demand for 
representation in international labor conferences, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chen. Labor representatives have not yet 
been sent to the International Labor Conferences, 
though there has been some demand for such representa- 


tion. 
Gandhi's Challenge 


Mahatma Gandhi expects to “take the field again” after 
five years of retirement, according to an interview re- 
ported by Upton Close, well known as an interpreter of 
the Orient, in the New York Evening Post. His weapon 
as he describes it, is: “Every law the British make, save 
only those of moral regulation, we will find ten thousand 
people to break with fasting and prayer.” 

The British, Gandhi says, are welcome in India, if they 
will stay on terms satisfactory to India. “Our terms are 
that our culture and our way of life shall be paramount, 
that we shall take up our ancient handicrafts again, spin 
and weave and make beautiful things with our hands, 
and that we shall stop the stench and smoke of modern 
industrialism that is creeping over our country before 4 
robs us of our souls as it has done in your country. Let 
the British tear up their railroads and dismantle their 
factories, send their armies home and stop their system 
of Western education in India and, above all, cease drain- 
ing this country economically to feed England. . . .” 
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The laws of caste are being discarded and Hindus and 
Moslems are uniting in the Swaraj party, acccrding to 
Leir. Close. Gandhi, he says, expects to travel over India 
reaching non-cooperation and to go to Canton as well 
to urge the Chinese to use the boycott against foreigners 
rather than war. 

Of Gandhi’s power at the present time Mr. Close says: 
“I found no trace of ill health or impaired vitality in this 
dynamic man in his fifties. He is still the most inspiring 
figure in Asia, commanding a many-sided political and 
social movement of revolt . . . which showed at the 
recent elections that its hold on the people grows apace 
with each fresh crisis.” 


Long-Time Effects of Cooperation 


Cooperative marketing has frequently been “sold” to 
farmers in various parts of the United States by refer- 
ence to the record of California associations. The record 
of those groups has often been used by advocates of the 
movement with the usual techniques of the propagandist. 
These propaganda methods have usually been frowned 
upon by economists, who have studied the California as- 
sociations with care over a period of years. 

An unusually clear account of the accomplishments of 
two organizations appears in the Journal of Farm 
Economics for January, 1927, which contains the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the Farm Economic 
Association, and which was published a few weeks ago. 
It is written by Roland S. Vaile, an economist of the 
University of Minnesota, and deals with the California 

ruit Growers Exchange (operating under its present 

ame since 1905, originally organized in 1895, and han- 

dling oranges, lemons and grape fruit) and the California 
Walnut Growers Association, organized in 1912. Both 
these agencies are federations which operate as sales 
agencies for local cooperatives, and are regarded as effi- 
cient organizations. They have low costs per unit of 
sale; they have standardized their products; they have 
advertised extensively. 

Some of Mr. Vaile’s conclusions are as follows: The 
California Fruit Growers Exchange was able to increase 
the grower’s net return per acre for fifteen years, 1900- 
1915, “after which time a further increase, or even the 
maintenance of the status quo, has been impossible.” Mr. 
Vaile comes to this conclusion by converting the values of 
orchard lands into terms of the 1913 dollar. By these 
calculations land values increased gradually to 1915, but 
actually declined in 1920, and in 1925 were only slightly 
higher than in 1920. 

In terms of the 1913 dollar, consumers paid exactly the 
same price for oranges during the years 1910, 1915 and 
1925. The costs of packing and of production also have 
been remarkably steady during these 15 years, when the 
actual figures are “deflated” and reduced to the 1913 base. 
“For fifteen years the consumer price of oranges has 
moved precisely with the price of foodstuffs in general, 
and the net returns per acre have moved precisely with 


the average price movements of goods and services.” The 
total consumption of oranges in the United States has 
n constantly increasing. 

Data on the Walnut Growers Association do not show 
exactly the same trends. Land values in terms-of the 
1913 dollar have been steadily on the increase since 1912, 
the date of organization. The prices received by growers, 
by the same measure, increased from 13.6 cents per pound 
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in 1915 to 15 cents per pound in 1925. This record has 
been due to a rapidly expanding demand for the product. 
“The question which naturally arises is whether demand 
manipulation can keep pace with . increased 
production.” 

“Up to the present time the landlord has reaped the 
benefits of the system, for the consumer’s dollar is buying 
just the same quantity of oranges in relation to other 
foods as has long been the case; labor has not received 
any larger portion of the consumer’s expenditure, nor has 
the merchant, nor the dealer in orchard and packing 
house supplies. But land has been converted from other 
less profitable uses to orchards—and to the landlord have 
gone the spoils! . . .” Mr. Vaile contends, however, 
that at one point the consumer has definitely benefited. 
This is in the standardizing of products. “This function 
has been performed to a notable degree both by the Wal- 
nut Growers and by the Orange Growers. While prices 
do not reflect any advantage to consumer, the improve- 
ment in quality surely does. . . .” 


The Wages of Farm Labor 


Reports to the Department of Agriculture indicate that 
the wages of farm laborers throughout the country now 
average $34.53 per month with board, and $48.37 per 
month without board. The rates have been stationary for 

-a year. The Department’s reports indicate that the 
wages of farm laborers are 166 per cent of the pre-war 
level, while industrial wages are about 231 per cent of 
the pre-war rates. It is also stated that competition with 
high industrial wages has evidently acted as a factor in 
maintaining the rates of farm wages during the past year 
in the face of the fact that in nearly all the rural sections 
an increase in supply of labor is reported. In the South, 
there appears to be a decrease in labor supply. [Pre- 
sumably negro migration has been a factor.] In consid- 
eration of these figures, it should be remembered that 
farm laborers are frequently unmarried young men who 
are the sons of farmers. 


New York’s 48-Hour Law 


After some fourteen years of effort on the part of its 
supporters a forty-eight hour law for women workers 
has been adopted by the state of New York. The new 
law applies to female workers over 16. It provides that 
they may not be employed in factories or mercantile 
employments more than 8 hours per day or 48 hours 
per week. Allowance is made, however, for a 49%4 hour 
week if a weekly half-holiday is given. 

Overtime of not more than 78 hours per year is al- 
lowed, but the industrial commissioner must be notified 
of such overtime. Night work also is forbidden for 
women in stores or factories. 

The Consumers’ League of New York says that the 
new law is a step forward. It accepts the idea of some 
provision for overtime. But it points out that “the better 
way to provide for overtime is to permit it during a 
limited number of weeks in the calendar year not to 
exceed 54 hours in any one week rather than to permit 
the same number of hours distributed throughout the 
year. The distribution of these hours throughout the 


year makes possible a regular working week of 51 hours, 
thus greatly modifying the beneficial effects of the 48-hour 
week as a general principle.” 
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Need of More Public Libraries 


A folder issued by the American Library Association’s 
Committee on Library Extension states that nearly half 
the people of the United States and Canada are without 
public library service. Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
have the most adequate service, Pennsylvania the least 
adequate for the size of its population. Public libraries 
are available for most of the cities, but 83 per cent of the 
entire rural population are without them; 93 per cent of 
all those without such service live in rural districts or in 
towns of less than 2,500 population. Of 3,065 counties 
in the United States 1,135 are without public libraries. 
Yet 3,500,000 city dwellers also lack libraries. There are 
tax-supported county libraries in 223 counties in 32 
states. 

The Association sees the state library extension service 
as the best means of helping in the establishment of new 
libraries, supplementing the stocks of small libraries, etc. 


Norway’s Prohibition Struggle 


On April 6, the Norwegian Parliament voted to repeal 
the prohibition law, in accordance with the plebiscite in 
October, when the country voted “wet” by a majority of 
about 110,000. Partial prohibition was first adopted in 
Norway during the war, when a government decree 
declared a ban on liquors containing more than 12 per 
cent of alcohol. In 1919, a referendum on the question 
was held and partial prohibition (allowing liquors with 
less than 12 per cent alcohol) was voted by about the 
same majority as that which rejected it last fall. Most 
of the articles on the subject that are available in this 
country seem to emanate from anti-prohibition sources 
so that definite unbiased conclusions cannot be reached. 

Certainly, however, the question has not been merely 
the desire for liquor. In 1921, at French insistence, 
Norway raised the limit of alcohol permitted from 12 to 
15 per cent. She also agreed to import large quantities 
of French brandies each year. This liquor cannot be re- 
exported, and hence it must be stored. Spain and Por- 
tugal, which are very large importers of Norwegian 
dried fish and exporters of heavy wines to Norway, re- 
taliated by increasing the tariff rate on the fish. Portugal 
also raised harbor dues on Norwegian ships. Both 
countries threatened a complete embargo on Norwegian 
fish if full prohibition were adopted. The increased 
duties were a serious blow to the Norwegian fishermen, 
and an embargo would probably have ruined the industry. 

The loss of excise duties has also been a serious mat- 
ter. The irregular coast line makes any adequate control 
of smuggling extremely difficult. 


Temperance Movements Abroad 


In both Japan and Germany sentiment is growing in 
favor of stricter regulation of the liquor traffic. A bill 
has been introduced in the Japanese Diet this year which 
would raise the age for the legal selling of liquor from 21 
to 25 years. It is expected that the bill will pass the 
lower house, but the action of the upper house is un- 
certain. Buddhist and Christian organizations .are co- 
operating in the support of the bill. 


Printed in U. S. A 


In Germany, the Reichstag Budget Committee has 
recently defeated a local option bill by the narrow margin 
of four out of 28 votes cast, according to Adolph Ey™ 
Meyer in Current History for April. 

Prohibition propaganda in Germany has been largely — 
carried on through the schools. There are many teachers’ — | 
temperance societies and students’ societies. About half — 
the adherents of the German Youth Movement are — 
pledged to temperance in general. 

The Socialist and Communist parties are the strongest — 
supporters of the dry program. The Nationalists and 
Democrats tend to oppose it, though they have not taken 
any definite stand. The Centrists are opposed to absolute 
prohibition but inclined to favor regulation of the use 
of alcohol. German women are “probably the most 
powerful political force in favor of a dry Germany,” 
according to Mr. Meyer. 

The consumption of wine and beer in Germany is less 
now than in 1913 but is increasing. Local option bills 
have been considered in the Reichstag several times. 
Each one has been defeated by a rather narrow margin, 


New Political Handbook 


A Political Handbook of Europe, edited by Malcolm — 
W. Davis, has recently been issued by the Council on — 
Foreign Relations (25 West 43d Street, New York City). — 
This handbook lists for each country the president or © 
ruler, the politics of the cabinet, the representation of the — 
different parties in Parliament, party programs and — 
leaders, and the principal newspapers. Frequent revisions 
are planned, so that the material may be kept up to date 


Book Notes 4 

FARM POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, ~ 
1920. By Leon E. Truespett. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1926. $1.75. 4 
‘An elaborate statistical study of the 1920 census returns : 
for the rural population, with a detailed study of the 
farm population of eight counties. 


LIGHT FROM THE NORTH. By Joseru K. Harr. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1926. $1.50. 
A discussion of the “people’s high schools” of Den- — 

mark, by the associate editor of the Survey. 


THE GREEN RISING. By W. B. BizzeLtt. New © 

York, Macmillan Company, 1926. $2.00. 

A study of the development of the agrarian movement 
particularly in the United States, with some material on ~ 
Europe and Mexico, by the President of the University 
of Oklahoma. 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT IN CHINA. By Ts 
C. Wanc. New York, New Republic, Inc., 1927. 
$1.00. ‘ 
A history of the movement, from the time the first ' 

students went abroad to study to the time of the Shanghai © 

incident. 


RURAL LIFE AT THE CROSSROADS. By Mac 
CAMPBELL. New York, Ginn & Co., 1927. $1.96. : 
A study of rural problems by the head of the Depart- 

ment of Rural Education, Iowa State Teachers College. 
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